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I 

Modern  Scottish  Catholicism  1878-1978  appeared  in  book  form  in 
1979,  having  initially  appeared  in  two  instalments  in  the  Scottish 
Catholic  Historical  Association’s  journal  The  lnnes  Review,  both 
numbers  published  in  1978.  The  eleven  essays  of  which  it  consisted 
were  edited  by  Monsignor  David  McRoberts,  the  journal’s  editor,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  last  items,  having  been  stricken  and  dying  before  the 
appearance  of  the  second  number  in  1978.  The  work  went  out  under  his 
name,  with  anonymous  dedication  to  him  in  fact  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Anthony  Ross,  O.P.,  at  that  time  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  who 
with  Dr  Leslie  Macfarlane  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  saw  the  work 
through  the  press:  I was  office-boy.  Anthony  Ross,  Chair  of  the  SCHA 
and  founder  of  the  lnnes  in  1950  (but  away  from  both  for  many  years 
when  transferred  to  England  by  his  Order),  wrote  in  the  unsigned 
Preface  to  the  book  that  the  SCHA’s  and  lnnes' s creators 

were  most  at  home  in  earlier  periods  than  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  were  nearly  all  part-time  historians.  It  is  significant  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  since  1950  that  four  of  the  eleven 
contributors  to  this  volume  lecture  full-time  in  Scottish  universities, 
viz.  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Strathclyde,  and  chiefly  in  the  field 
of  modern  studies.  The  tentative  nature  of  these  essays  points  to  the 
immense  amount  of  research  waiting  to  be  done,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
this  volume  may  encourage. 

A third  of  a century  later,  the  majority  of  the  essayists  have  followed 
David  McRoberts.  Modern  Scottish  history  has  now  also  been  served  by 
younger  Roman  Catholic  historians,  several  of  whom  are 
unquestionably  among  the  heights  of  their  profession:  T.M.  Devine, 
Michael  Lynch,  Bernard  Aspinwall,  Tom  Gallagher,  James  F.  McMillan 
have  transformed  the  discipline  in  field  after  held,  and  inspired  by  their 
indispensable  achievements  outstanding  dissertations  have  won 
doctorates.  The  SCHA  and  the  lnnes  are  now  almost  completely  in 
professional  hands.  Frontiers  have  been  broken  lor  disciplinary 
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purposes,  whether  for  Atlantic,  European,  imperial,  comparative  or 
migrant  historiography,  massively  enlarging  our  concept  of  Scottish 
Catholicism.  Leslie  Macfarlane’s  gigantic  deployment  of  Papal  archives 
and  links  brought  Scotland  into  medieval  Europe  in  the  historian  s eyes 
as  never  before.  The  gifted  amateur  has  largely  been  leplaced, 
sometimes  by  the  popularising  pot-boiler,  but  the  latter  is  at  least  a 
symptom  of  historiographical  prosperity.  Moreover  on  the  local  level 
amateur  and  professional  tind  new  means  of  productivity  in 
collaboration  on  parish  histories.  Here  at  least  some  account  is  taken  of 
oral  history  source-material,  albeit  in  general  far  too  little  has  been  done 
in  getting  walking  repositories  of  representative  historical  experience  on 
tape  to  conserve  what  they  could  tell  for  the  benefit  of  generations  yet 
unborn. 

These  developments  coincided  with  great  advance  in  mutual  regard 
between  the  divided  Christian  churches  to  their  common  advantage.  By 
1978  considerable  strides  had  been  taken  in  this  direction,  not  least  in 
the  welcome  which  non-Catholic  historians,  Christian  or  otherwise, 
gave  to  the  work  of  the  SCHA  and  the  limes,  instead  of  the  suspicion 
with  which  Catholic  historical  writing  would  have  been  regarded  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  by  professional  no  less  than  amateur  Protestant 
historians.  Necessarily  the  advance  in  common  respect  and  in 
companionable  ploughing  and  harvesting  fields  of  research  was  made 
because  of  the  greater  acknowledgment  of  a shared  Christianity, 
whether  among  observant  or  among  post-religious  Christians  unwilling 
to  forget  their  own  traditions.  Knowledge  was  not  likely  to  be  informed 
by  historical  experience  being  dissolved  into  a tasteless  secular  porridge 
(or,  to  remember  the  slanders  manufactured  about  the  Great  Irish 
Famine,  soup).  And  however  much  a better  sense  of  our  peaceable  duty 
as  Christians  enhanced  common  scholarship  across  the  sectarian 
divides,  the  danger  existed  that  good  relations  might  prevent  discoveries 
of  the  kind  that  surfaced,  however  uncharitably,  in  the  heat  of 
controversy.  The  study  of  Scottish  Christianity  through  literary  and 
musical  as  well  as  journalistic  sources  thus  assumed  increasing 
significance,  however  painful  the  memories  it  induced.  Of  course 
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Christian  controversies  were  far  from  limited  to  differing  churches. 
Honest  historians  looking  at  their  own  Scottish  families  knew  how 
bitterly  loyalties  were  divided  within  the  same  communions.  The 
disruption  of  1843  was  the  prime  modern  Protestant  example,  but 
Catholics  were  furiously  divided  between  traditionalists  and  modernists, 
individual  ethnicities  sometimes  divided  within  themselves  by  times  of 
arrival  in  Scotland,  clerics  against  laity,  nuns  against  male  clerics, 
women  against  men,  religious  orders  against  one  another,  etc.,  much  of 
it  complicated  by  concealment  which  if  anything  intensified  the  covert 
mutual  hostilities. 

If  I were  asked  what  Scottish  clerics  at  the  present  time  I would 
count  among  my  spiritual  advisers,  I would  certainly  name  two 
Episcopalian  priests,  four  Church  of  Scotland  ministers,  two  Free 
Church  pastors  as  well  as  a Cardinal  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  but  would  find  the  sample  misleading  because  it  excludes 
Quaker  Mentors  not  to  speak  of  the  many  layfolk  of  all  denominations 
who  teach  me  so  much  about  God  whether  they  believe  in  Him  or  not. 
This  is  gratifying  to  me,  I hope  to  them,  and  I trust  to  God,  but  it  raises 
its  own  problems  for  the  historian.  It  can  desensitise  future  generations 
from  understanding  what  really  was  the  character  and  force  of  ethno- 
religious group  conflict.  A hundred  years  ago  and  less,  innumerable 
Scots  Presbyterian  layfolk  quite  seriously  believed  that  Scotland  did  not 
need  a Parliament  because  it  had  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  point  is  a sharp  reminder  to  present-day  defenders  of 
the  Union  that  the  absence  of  Scottish  demand  for  Home  Rule  did  not 
necessarily  constitute  a vote  of  confidence  in  the  UK  Parliament  in 
which  Scots  were  in  fact  very  thinly  represented  for  so  long.  The 
achievement  which  Presbyterianism  had  made  in  democratising 
Scotland  could  harden  Church  of  Scotland  hearts  against  admitting 
equality  with  seceder  Presbyterian  and  non-Presbyterian  Scots,  let  alone 
non-Protestant  Scots.  An  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  white  democratic 
US  citizens  whose  very  advances  in  democratisation  made  them  the 
more  ruthless  opponents  of  Afro-American  liberties  and  Amerindian 
lives. 
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Turning  to  another  facet,  it  is  common  sense  to  distinguish  the 
personal  bigot  from  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  bigot,  although  many  in 
either  category  may  subscribe  to  both.  But  to  return  to  US  comparisons, 

1 saw  both  Governor  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  and  Governor  Ross 
Barnet  of  Mississippi  in  full  oratorical  flow  at  American  political 
conventions  and  meetings  in  the  1960s.  Both  men  were  in  the  foretiont 
of  opposition  to  racial  integration,  singling  out  for  symbolic  opposition 
attempts  to  admit  fully  qualified  Afro-Americans  to  the  state 
universities.  But  it  was  clear  that  while  Barnet  hated  African- 
Americans,  Wallace  would  be  very  happy  to  work  literally  cheek  by 
jowl  with  them  should  it  be  to  his  electoral  advantage,  as  indeed  he 
ultimately  showed.  My  late  friend  the  Rev.  Pastor  Jack  Glass  hated 
Roman  Catholicism;  he  was  kindness  itself  to  any  Roman  Catholic  he 
met,  and  I remember  when  we  got  him  to  address  the  Catholic  students 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  begged  us  all  to  leave  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  then  said  that  if  we  rejected  his  advice,  would  we 
please  do  whatever  the  Pope  said  because  he  (John  Paul  II)  was  a very 
sensible  man  who  had  no  truck  with  all  this  modern  liberalism.  Now, 
Jack  Glass  was  a most  exceptionally  honest  and  generous  man  - if  all 
Scottish  anti-Catholics  had  been  like  him,  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Scotland  would  have  been  a fortunate  religion.  But  the  distinction  is 
very  important,  both  where  it  obtained,  and  where  it  did  not. 

The  historian  necessarily  confronts  doctrinal  or  intellectual 
antipathy  more  naturally  than  social,  economic  or  psychological 
antipathy.  (Political  antipathy  labels  itself,  but  is  usually  the  late- 
forming  ice  on  the  sea-surface  where  the  real  icebergs  are  older,  deeper 
and  much  less  noticeable.)  The  historian  seeking  employment  might 
discover  from  historical  writings  in  print  by  a prospective  employer 
heading  a History  school  that  this  historian  hated  Roman  Catholicism, 
yet  he  might  be  quite  happy  to  hire  a professionally  credentialed 
Catholic,  whereas  another  Head  of  school  who  gave  no  such  hostages  to 
historiographical  fortune  might  decide  against  a Catholic  candidate 
because  personally  he  detested  Catholics  and  would  never  admit  it.  It 
puts  society  in  a quandary  in  seeking  to  eradicate  ethno-religious 
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discrimination.  And  it  is  not  simply  an  academic  matter  in  any  meaning 
of  that  term.  The  political  parties  today  vie  with  one  another  in  desire  to 
outlaw  sectarianism.  Lord  McConnell  complains  that  the  minority  SNP 
government  recently  in  office  did  not  sufficiently  champion  anti- 
sectarianism therefore  enabling  sectarianism  to  rise  (so  that  Catholics 
should  realise  their  only  reliable  insurance  was  in  voting  Labour)  and 
the  SNP  in  majority  government  announce  they  will  outlaw 
sectarianism  and  are  then  denounced  for  wasting  legislative  time,  work 
and  money.  This  is  predictable,  as  was  the  silent  profiteering  of  Tories 
from  anti-Catholicism  in  their  time.  But  if  reformed  Tories,  concerned 
Labour,  empowered  SNP  or  desperate  Liberal  Democrats  ask  for  the 
roots  of  sectarianism,  what  does  the  historian  tell  them?  The  most 
obvious  answer  is  that  however  ancient  the  religious  sectarian  hostilities 
dividing  the  fans  of  Glasgow  Celtic  from  those  of  Glasgow  Rangers,  is 
there  any  sign  that  any  of  their  bigots  are  religious  today?  And  if  not, 
does  personal  antipathy  among  rival  Christian  churches  have  no 
appreciable  intellectual  or  spiritual  antecedents?  And  here,  alas,  we  run 
into  the  reason  why  respectable  Edinburgh  produced  far  uglier  group 
conflict  in  the  1930s  than  vulgarly  and  noisily  mutually  offensive 
Glasgow  proletarians. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  was  to  play  a great  part  in  the  growth  of 
ecumenism  and  the  eradication  of  intellectual  anti-Catholicism  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that  it  would  prevent  the 
cancellation  of  the  visit  of  John  Paul  II  to  Scotland  in  1982  — so  pivotal 
a moment  in  the  general  acceptance  of  Scottish  Catholics  as  equals.  Mrs 
Thatcher’s  war  against  Argentina  over  the  Falklands/Malvinas  aroused 
Latin  American  Cardinals  to  pressurise  the  Pope  against  going  to  the 
UK.  Archbishop  Thomas  Winning  of  Glasgow  asked  the  General 
Assembly’s  last  Moderator  but  one.  Rev.  W.B.  (‘Bill’)  Johnston,  to 
send  Winning  at  Rome  a cable  demanding  the  visit.  It  read  WE 
REGARD  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  AS  PROPHETIC.  IF  HE  DOES  NOT 
COME  WE  WILL  NO  LONGER  REGARD  HIM  AS  PROPHETIC". 
“The  wording  was  quite  stunning,”  remembered  Winning  to  Fraser 
Elder.  He  handed  it  to  the  Pope  who  responded  with  Elijah-like 
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determination  “We  must  now  lift  this  above  politics”.1  This  is  but  the 
high  theatre  of  a steady  growth  in  mutual  affection  between  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Scotland  dating  from 
twenty  years  earlier  when  the  Rev.  A.C.  (‘Archie’)  Craig  went  to  see 
Pope  John  XXIII  who  dispelled  his  fear  that  he  would  be  asked  to  kiss 
the  Pope’s  toe  (which  he  must  reject),  by  leaping  off  his  throne  and 
throwing  his  arms  around  the  then  Moderator,  blessing  the  journey  he 
had  made.  And  these  beacons  on  the  gathering  stream  of  Christian  love 
between  the  churches  we  must  keep  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds 
culminating  in  the  ecumenical  apostleship  of  Keith  Patrick,  Cardinal 
O’Brien,  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  O’Brien  came  to  his 
archbishopric  after  John  Paul’s  visit  (with  its  special  address,  unique  for 
John  Paul,  to  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  revering  their  championship  of 
Sacred  Scripture  down  the  centuries).  O’Brien’s  incumbency  radiated 
delight  in  the  new  world.  Winning  never  forgot  earlier  and  darker  times. 
He  played  his  ecumenical  part  with  the  strength  and  flamboyance  he 
gave  to  all  his  roles,  admirable  and  deplorable  alike.  But  his  memories 
came  in  from  the  cold. 

I venture  on  an  illustrative  memory  of  my  own,  and  do  so  the  more 
readily  because  Winning  had  a great  power  of  making  the  past  come  to 
life  in  reminiscence,  as  he  showed  us  in  one  major  lecture  he  delivered 
on  Scottish  Catholicism  in  his  time,  at  a Scottish  Catholic  Historical 
Association  conference.  At  a later  SCHA  conference,  in  an  interval 
between  the  first  two  papers,  I had  strolled  across  the  Hall  and  was 
leaning  over  a bench  to  speak  to  a friend.  The  Hall  was  that  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Suddenly  I felt  a well- 
delivered  punch  in  the  ribs,  and  turned  round  to  find  Cardinal  Winning 
grinning  at  me,  “So  you’re  turning  your  back  on  all  your  old  friends?” 
“What,”  I answered,  “is  a nice  boy  like  you  doing  in  a place  like  this?” 
He  howled  with  delight,  revelling  in  our  moment  of  being  schoolboys 
playing  truant.  Yet  his  answer  for  a moment  seemed  almost  frightened. 


F.  Elder  et  al.,  Always  Winning:  Thomas  Joseph,  Cardinal  Winning,  1925- 
2001  (Edinburgh,  200 1 ),  4 1 , 43,  i 09. 
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“Only  once,”  he  whispered,  “never  again.”  Our  time  machine  had 
worked  too  well,  and  for  a second  he  really  was  a little  Glasgow 
Catholic  boy  who  knew  that  a priest  who  found  him  in  a Protestant 
church  might  tell  him  he  was  committing  a mortal  sin. 

In  real  life  Winning  was  by  now  a frequent  visitor  to  that  Hall, 
where  he  had  been  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  address  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1975.  But  he  had  grown  up  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  War  and  the  Irish  Civil  War  that  followed  (they  were  both 
civil  wars,  in  reality).  It  was  much  less  ugly  than  the  aftermath  in 
Northern  Ireland  into  which  Keith  Patrick  O’Brien  was  bom  thirteen 
years  after  Winning,  so  to  him  Scottish  inter- faith  relations  as  he 
experienced  them  could  never  have  been  as  bad  as  those  shadowing  his 
infancy.  But  it  was  bad  enough  in  Winning’s  childhood.  The  Rev.  John 
White,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1925  and  1929  - a 
wholly  exceptional  honour  - is  rightly  revered  for  his  great  part  in  the 
reunion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  many  dissident  Presbyterians. 
But  his  darker  side  was  expressed  in  his  sponsorship  of  the  Church 
“deliverance”  of  1 923  The  Menace  of  the  Irish  Race  to  Our  Scottish 
Nationality  which  specifically  demanded  that  the  government  deliver 
Scotland  from  the  Irish  Catholics,  now  established  in  their  Irish  Free 
State  and  therefore  no  longer  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  through 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  migrated  at  will.  The  demands  for 
repatriation,  with  deportation  in  the  event  of  criminality  or  destitution, 
continued  down  the  decades.  As  late  as  1960  the  Rev.  J.H.S.  Burleigh 
who  was  that  year’s  Moderator  as  well  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Edinburgh  brought  out  his  A Church  History  of  Scotland  with 
the  ominous  conclusion  to  its  Preface  that 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  ...  is  now  the  second  largest  church  in 
the  country,  wielding  immense  political  power  and  carrying  on 
unceasing  and  confident  propaganda,  but  still  to  the  mass  ot  Scots  a 
strange  and  alien  community. 
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At  this  distance  it  seems  hard  to  think  of  any  being  more  alien  to 
Burleigh  than  his  successor  Archie  Craig,  or  indeed  the  three  Church 
Committees  who  bade  Craig  Godspeed  on  his  road  to  Rome.  But  their 
evolution  cannot  be  separated  from  the  xenophobe  years.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  steady  drip  of  sectarian  hatred  came  from  each  year’s 
General  Assembly  the  Rev.  John  Baillie  who  died  in  1960  was 
producing  spiritual  teaching  and  meditation  drawn  on  aesthetic  and 
devotional  joy  from  every  part  of  Christian  tradition:  such  breadth  of 
scholarship  would  be  as  likely  to  draw  on  St  Augustine  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  on  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin,  but  Baillie  rejoiced  in 
Roman  Catholic  poetry  of  his  own  lifetime,  always  ready  to  quote  Alice 
Meynell’s  “Christ  in  the  Universe”,  to  make  his  readers  rediscover  the 
beauties  of  Lionel  Johnson,  or  to  ponder  the  mysteries  of  Francis 
Thompson’s  The  Hound  of  Heaven.  Professor  Duncan  Forrester  has 
shown  the  profundity  of  his  social  rebellion  and  insistence  on  Christian 
integration  with  the  gospel  and  the  world  problems  of  today,  notably  in 
his  Commission  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1942  the 
implications  of  which  created  recognition  of  joint  purpose  with  the  rest 
of  Christianity.-  In  its  work  we  can  see  how  much  Archie  Craig  and 
John  XXII I would  find  they  had  in  common.  But  the  prayerful  and 
mystical  bases  of  their  faiths  and  of  subsequent  Scottish  ecumenism 
could  be  found  in  Baillie’s  Diary  of  Private  Prayer  (1980)  whose  last 
page  thanked  the  “Holy  Spirit  of  God”  amongst  much  else 

For  the  blessed  sacrament  in  which,  as  often  as  we  eat  and  drink  it, 

we  remember  our  Lord’s  death  and  taste  His  living  presence. 

That  was  Presbyterian  sound  doctrine  to  which  any  Roman  Catholic  (or 
Episcopalian  or  Lutheran)  could  subscribe.  Whatever  divergent 
interpretations  worshippers  might  make  of  the  Eucharist,  the  essential 
thing  was  where  they  agreed,  as  Keith  Patrick  O'Brien  observed  at  an 
inter-faith  service  in  Greytriars  Kirk.  We  have  to  recognise  this  as  the 

2 

“New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles”,  in  Disruption  to  diversity:  Edinburgh  divinity,  1846- 
1996,  eds  D.F.  Wright  & G.  Badcock  (Edinburgh,  1996),  264-66. 
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heart  ol  new  Christian  unity,  and  in  doing  so  revere  the  memory  of  John 
Baillie  bringing  light  into  dark  times. 

Baillie’s  sanctity  shines  from  the  written  page,  but  there  have  been 
rougher  saints.  George  Fielden  MacLeod,  Baron  MacLeod  of  Fiunary, 
leader  of  the  Iona  Community,  was  a grand  radical  social  prophet  but 
one  in  whom  heart  was  more  at  variance  with  head  than  we  might  find 
for  Baillie,  or  Craig,  or  John  XXIII.  Anti-Catholicism  burned  strongly 
and  sincerely  in  him.  In  old  age,  he  took  part  in  a symposium  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  VI  after  which  another  participant,  the  great 
Dominican  theologian  Herbert  MacCabe,  remarked  to  me  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  MacLeod.  “He  was  rather  hard  on  the  Pope,”  I 
acknowledged.  “Oh,  that  was  the  only  thing  he  said  I really  liked,” 
smiled  Fr  Herbert.  It  is  a useful  reminder  that  the  roads  to  ecumenism 
include  a healthy  anticlericalism.  “Before  1 met  Father  X,”  said  an 
Ulster  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  1970s,  “I  disliked  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  He  has  taught  me  to  dislike  them  for 
all  the  right  reasons.” 

Yet  MacLeod  had  a passionate  admiration  for  the  ideas  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  on  the  common  good,  denouncing  hoarders  of  wealth 
while  the  poor  die  of  starvation.  He  could  sweep  a condemnation  of 
Popery  with  a freedom  which  might  disturb  John  Knox,  e.g.  “the 
sociologists  of  the  Roman  Church  (who  have  never  accepted  democracy 
because  they  cannot)”  and  chase  his  argument  into  a condemnation  of 
anti-Catholicism  where  his  argument  about  the  common  concerns  of  a 
Kirk  session  hearing  public  confession  culminated  in  bitter  regret  tor  its 
disappearance  into  mere  “criticism  of  Rome”.  He  convinced  himselt 
that  “private  auricular  confession  to  a priest  became  private  in  a sense 
not  known  to  the  New  Testament  or  to  the  Celtic  Church  [on  which  he 
could  pronounce  with  a confidence  likely  to  turn  any  historian  s hair 
white].  It  became  [a]  lever  of  Church  discipline,  indeed  of  ecclesiastical 
financial  necessity”  which  brought  it  into  “almost  universal  contempt”, 
self-evident  nonsense  since  if  auricular  confession  was  practised 
throughout  the  modern  Catholic  church  any  contempt  in  which  it  was 
held  could  hardly  be  almost  universal.  But  he  followed  this  by  the  truth 
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which  any  Christian  must  believe  “It  is  only  as  a delegate  of  Christ  that 
any  mouth  ever  utters  the  phrase,  ‘Te  Absolvo’”.3 

George  MacLeod’s  anti-Catholicism  is  in  fact  very  useful  to  the 
historian  because  of  its  confusion.  Roman  Catholic  clerical  control  is  at 
its  weakest  personally  in  the  Confessional  since  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  priests  do  not  know  whose  confession  they  hear,  and  whether  they 
do  or  don’t,  may  not  talk  about  it  outside  the  confessional.  It  has  no 
relationship  to  finance:  MacLeod  was  thinking  of  Tetzel’s  heretical 
preaching  of  indulgences  to  which  Martin  Luther  initially  gave  a wholly 
correct  Catholic  repudiation.  But  this  kind  of  misapprehension  was 
probably  very  representative. 

MacLeod  was  also  taking  a strongly  left-wing  anti-Catholicism, 
where  White  and  his  Irish  Race  diatribe  came  from  High  Tory  prejudice 
(all  the  greater  because  of  Tory  complicity  in  the  Treaty  with  Michael 
Collins).  MacLeod  was  thus  denouncing  Roman  Catholic  clerical  greed 
(and  there  was  plenty  of  that)  and  Roman  Catholic  authoritarianism 
(and  there  is  plenty  of  that).  The  situation  is  complicated  because  of 
MacLeod’s  mixture  of  piety,  humanity,  democracy,  sanctity  and 
inaccuracy,  but  it  helps  us  to  see  that  while  modem  Scottish 
Catholicism  almost  entirely  consists  of  a posterity  of  poverty,  to 
MacLeod  if  not  to  John  White  Presbyterianism  was  the  faith  of  the  poor 
and  thus  of  Jesus  Christ  in  revolt  against  a wealthy,  powerful, 
aristocratic  elite.  Burleigh  perhaps  straddled  both  views.  To  him  Roman 
Catholicism  was  conservative  so  much  as  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
obsolete  historical  age  whose  credentials  it  flourished,  but  it  was  also 
dangerous  in  its  mastery  of  democracy. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  a useful  mix  of  conflicting  symbols.  The 
logic  (if  not  necessarily  the  mind)  of  George  MacLeod  would  see  her  as 
an  enemy  seeking  to  repress  poor  Scots  with  the  wealth  and  power  of 
France,  Spain  and  Rome.  The  mass  of  Protestant  Scots  hostile  to  Mary 
would  probably  agree.  The  Scots  Catholics  of  whatever  ethnic  origin 


1 G.F.  MacLeod,  Only  One  Way  Left  (Glasgow,  2005  [1956]),  9,  116;  MacLeod, 
The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Confessional  (Glasgow,  [71960]),  5. 
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would  probably  see  her  as  a martyr,  dying  for  her  religion  after  nineteen 
years’  imprisonment  by  her  ultimate  English  killers.  Thus  both  John 
Knox  and  Mary  would  be  individual  objects  of  sympathy  to  their 
respective  coreligionists  and  both  would  be  sufferers  from  persecution 
by  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  (And  in  that  common  ground  there  may 
be  some  justice:  it  could  help  explain  the  curious  empathy  between 
them,  when  they  momentarily  forgot  their  scripts.)  The  larger 
implications  are  that  whatever  the  circumstances  of  their  status  as  state 
authorities  at  various  times,  Scottish  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Presbyterianism  were  populist  religions  above  all  retaining  allegiance 
from  poor  people  remote  from  power. 

History  was  therefore  likely  to  help  in  bringing  about  mutual 
respect  and  affection  if  it  was  told  correctly.  We  have  seen  significance 
in  1960  and  1961.  1962  produced  the  great  breakthrough  in  Scottish 
Catholic  historical  writing.  The  Innes  had  printed  most  of  it  in  1959,  so 
Essays  in  the  Scottish  Reformation  was  not  planned  to  answer  Burleigh, 
or  to  assist  Craig,  or  even  to  cheer  on  John  XXIII,  but  all  were  shaped 
by  the  Zeitgeist.  For  both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  1960s  asserted  revolutionary  impact  very  early.  For  one 
thing,  the  auspices  of  the  SCHA  did  not  restrict  this  to  Roman  Catholic 
historiography,  and  the  one  noted  academic,  Gordon  Donaldson,  was 
Scottish  Episcopalian,  and  Broad  rather  than  High  Church.  Scottish 
historiography  had  been  dominated  by  the  assumption  that  regarded  the 
General  Assembly  as  a sufficient  parliament,  second-class  or  invisible 
citizens  being  insanitary  intrusions.  Burleigh  was  no  doubt 
representative  of  his  earlier  generation  in  adjudging  the  most  visible  or 
at  least  most  audible  Roman  Catholics,  those  of  Irish  descent,  as 
“alien”,  and  many  readers  of  history  would  have  privately  thought  any 
inclusion  of  them  in  Scotland’s  history  was  as  dubious  as  giving  space 
to  those  other  aliens,  the  fairies.  Admittedly  medieval  history  was  rather 
visibly  Roman  in  its  ultimate  religious  orientation,  but  that  was  largely 
downplayed,  so  that  the  most  could  be  made  of  poor  Papal  relations  if  it 
was  only  Robert  Bruce’s  excommunication  for  killing  the  Red  Comyn 
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before  the  High  Altar.  The  Reformation  was  played  as  national  revolt 
against  Papist  corruption  and  French  domination. 

A Scottish  Catholic  Historical  Association  might  be  expected  to 
make  much  apologetic  history,  and  in  fact  some  strong  critiques  of  the 
ruthlessly  Protestant  interpretation  had  emerged  from  amateur  Catholic 
historians,  notably  the  brilliant  and  hard-hitting  Major  Malcolm  Hay’s  A 
Chain  of  Errors  in  Scottish  History  (1927)  and  The  Blairs  Papers 
(1929),  and  for  school  readers  the  work  of  the  nuns  F.A.  Forbes  and 
Cecil  Kerr.  But  David  McRoberts’s  Foreword  made  it  clear  the  Essays 
on  the  Scottish  Reformation  1513-1625  were  contribution  to  history  as 
research  findings,  not  as  ecclesiastical  ammunition: 

The  authors  of  the  different  articles  tackled  their  subjects 
individually  with  little  or  no  collaboration.  Their  independent 
investigations  have  brought  to  light  facts  overlooked  by  earlier 
writers  and,  very  often,  they  have  suggested  a new  analysis  of 
situations  and  unexpected  estimates  of  motives  and  characters.  ... 

The  history  presented  in  these  essays  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  simple  traditional”  stories  which  have  long  been  accepted  by 
one  side  or  another  in  the  writing  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history. 
Those  “traditional”  accounts  were  very  largely  based  on  the 
propaganda  literature  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties  actually 
involved  in  the  sixteenth-century  struggle. 


Perhaps  there  was  a shade  of  Burleigh  present  in  the  use  of 
propaganda  , a word  in  any  case  vulgarised  by  derogatory  conscription 
of  a f*aPaI  civil  service  term.  That  Burleigh  disingenuously  reminded 
his  readers  of  alien  adeptness  in  propaganda  was  good  reason  to  put  the 

SCHA  on  its  mettle  to  deplore  propaganda  from  all  sides.  McRoberts 
continued: 

No  great  movement  in  human  history  is  simple  or  straightforward: 
the  religious  revolution  in  sixteenth-century  Scotland  least  of  all. 
The  essays  which  follow  show  some  of  the  complex  influences 
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which  led  to  the  revolution  and  disclose  some  of  the  mixed  motives 
ot  those  who  played  a part  in  the  drama.  The  story  which  emerges 
from  the  following  pages  is  much  more  involved,  much  more 
human,  exciting  and  real,  and  therefore  much  more  credible,  than 
the  uncomplicated  and  ingenuous  tales  of  our  grandfathers. 

And  having  made  it  clear  with  his  characteristic  courtesy  affirming 
rather  than  concealing  his  controversial  purpose  of  dispelling  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant  and  secular  myths,  he  concluded  in  hope 

that  the  ungrudging  help  given  to  this  work  by  protestant  and 
catholic  scholars  alike  is  convincing  proof  that  the  “auld  Parisiane 
kyndnes”,  which  sometimes  lightened  sixteenth-century 
controversy,  is  still  very  much  alive. 

This  last  was  a gentle  reminder  to  historians  and  other  students  of 
conflict  that  optimism  on  the  future  of  Scottish  Protestant-Catholic 
relations  had  hidden  antecedents  in  inter-faith  accord  at  some  of  the 
most  historically  unpropitious  times,  as  well  as  proclaiming  the  vitality 
of  librarians  and  archivists  to  all  research. 

For  all  of  its  scholarly  stature,  the  book  educated  many  more 
persons  than  students  of  history.  It  educated  its  own  contributors  for  a 
start,  two  of  them  (one  being  Winning)  to  be  future  bishops  ( Modern 
Scottish  Catholicism  would  include  a third).  Its  eirenic  content  and 
manifest  ideal  of  historical  objectivity  would  inform  teachers  and  hence 
pupils  in  Catholic  schools  for  a start.  Scottish  identity  was  perpetually 
caricatured  as  dour  Calvinism,  brilliantly  satirised  in  Stephen  Leacock’s 
Nonsense  Novels  by  the  feuding  Highland  chieftains,  one  of  whom 
thought  damnation  could  be  achieved  only  by  faith  while  the  other 
thought  damnation  could  be  achieved  also  by  good  works.  In  the  end. 
Calvinist  propagandistic  history,  like  Catholic  propagandistic  history,  is 
seif-destructive,  dehumanising  its  heroes  as  well  as  its  villains.  David 
McRoberts  asserted  standards  questioning  Dryasdust  Academe  no  less 
than  religious  propaganda:  “human,  exciting  and  real,  and  therefore  ... 
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credible”.  His  own  piety  might  make  him  a strange  crusader  for  a 
human  Scottish  identity  in  some  eyes.  He  exhausted  himself  devising 
heraldic  requirements  for  Scottish  bishops,  and  told  me  of  two  ot  them 
as  in  solemn  ecclesiastical  procession  signalled  by  a whisper  as 
“Arsenic  and  Old  Lace”.  And  on  that  terrible  morning  in  1978  when  the 
SCHA  committee  found  its  editor  in  mortal  illness,  Anthony  Ross  told 
me  to  telephone  McRoberts’s  friend  James  Darragh,  Modern  Scottish 
Catholicism's,  statistician  on  Catholic  population,  and  there  still  rings  in 
my  ears  the  howl  of  grief  “Oh,  Davie!”. 

II 

Humanity  as  the  basis  of  historiographical  and  Scottish  identity  would 
be  automatically  associated  with  Anthony  Ross  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a 
wide  Scottish  public  vast  numbers  of  whom  he  seemed  to  know 
personally.  Bom  into  a Rossshire/Invemessshire  family,  reared  partly  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (mother)  partly  Free  Presbyterian  (paternal 
grandmother),  he  converted  to  Catholicism  as  an  Edinburgh  student  in 
the  1930s,  proving  his  genius  as  his  own  historian  in  The  Root  of  the 
Matter  - Boyhood,  Manhood  and  God  (1988)  which  was  published 
from  the  MS  broken  off  when  he  too  was  struck  down.  He  lived  for 
many  years  afterwards,  telling  the  specialist  who  broke  the  news  to  him 
that  he  would  never  speak  again  “Fine!”,  triumphantly  and  predictably 
the  challenger  in  sickness  as  in  health.  He  could  only  speak  in  half- 
sentences thereafter,  and  in  place  of  the  dynamic  sermons  and  lectures 
with  which  he  had  delighted  widely  differing  audiences  he  would 
preach  a halt-sentence  and  pause  while  his  audience  mentally  finished 
it,  and  then  would  come  another  half-sentence  and  so  on.  He  would 
concelebrate  Mass,  but  when  he  reached  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  he 
spoke  every  word  of  the  invariable  form. 

It  was  a perfect  medical  illustration  of  the  depth  religious 
conviction  can  give  to  human  capabilities:  he  remained  master  and 
servant  ol  the  root  of  the  matter.  Scottish  Television  drew  on  his 
services  in  his  prime,  so  much  so  that  during  John  Paul  IPs  visit  Fr 
Anthony  was  commentator  and  could  identify  practically  everyone  of 
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every  and  no  denomination  who  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  apart  from 
the  mighty  statue  of  John  Knox  in  New  College  quad  where  the  Pope 
met  the  then  Moderator,  Rev.  Professor  John  MacIntyre  and  his 
surviving  predecessors.  Knox  needed  no  introduction  by  Anthony,  co- 
biographer of  a tripartite  study,  who  would  sardonically  refer  to  him 
elsewhere  as  “that  cautious  episcopalian  John  Knox”. 

Anthony  had  a genius  for  getting  the  best  from  everyone,  and  his 
authority  as  penologist,  folklorist,  counsellor,  theologian  was  unrivalled 
in  practice.  He  would  mockingly  murmur  “not  my  period”  after  some 
revolutionary  interpretation  of  history  in  which  he  had  inspired  an 
enquirer  on  a supremely  productive  quest.  Although  purely  amateur  he 
opened  up  the  topic  of  medieval  Scottish  libraries,  and  that  of  medieval 
Scottish  friars,  invigorated  the  Scottish  Reformation  essays  with  his 
“Reformation  and  Repression”  and  contributed  to  Modern  Scottish 
Catholicism  “Development  of  the  Scottish  Catholic  Community”  which 
after  all  these  years  still  blossoms  like  spring  for  its  readers,  most  of  all 
perhaps  in  the  wisdom  of  its  cultural  understanding.  Modern  Scottish 
Catholicism  remains  fundamental  to  its  subject  and  its  essays  remain 
essential,  but  the  two  to  which  the  neophyte  should  still  fly  at  once  are 
Fr  Anthony’s  and  James  Darragh’s,  the  impressionist  masterpiece,  and 
the  statistical  groundwork. 

“Development  of  the  Scottish  Catholic  Community”  concluded 
with  a citation  of  the  great,  though  late,  Scottish  Catholic  archivist  the 
Rev.  William  James  Anderson,  essayist  on  “Rome  and  Scotland  1513- 
1625”  for  Scottish  Reformation 

that  there  were  probably  more  Christians  in  Scotland  now  than  in 
any  previous  time  in  history.  He  meant  that  there  are  more 
personally  convinced  Christians  as  distinct  from  those  who  were 
only  socially  Christians,  attached  to  an  institution  rather  than  to 
Christ. 

No  believing  Catholic  can  formally  see  Catholicism  as  in  any  way 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Christianity  — although  to  many  Scottish  non- 
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Catholics  throughout  history  it  was  so  in  its  entirety  - but  an  important 
test  which  only  the  believer  can  answer  in  his/her  own  mind  is  whether 
they  see  themselves  first  as  Catholic  or  as  Christian.  Subscribers  to  any 
other  Christian  denomination  should  also  consider  their  version  of  it. 
Even  James  Darragh  could  not  obtain  a statistical  computation  of  it,  but 
1 suspect  the  Scottish  Catholic  majority  in  Anderson’s  time  (he  died  in 
1972)  thought  of  themselves  primarily  as  Catholics,  while  today  more 
of  them  do  so  as  Christians.  In  both  cases  it  follows  the  Anderson-Ross 
thesis  of  contemporary  Christianity  meaning  personal  conviction,  which 
would  favour  the  Christian  identification. 

A learned  sociologist  atheist  seeking  definitions  of  Scottish  Roman 
Catholicism  included  at  the  end  of  his  list  of  alternatives  “a  supporter  of 
Glasgow  Celtic”.  Silencing  the  ghost  of  Tom  Winning’s  probable  roar 
“and  what’s  wrong  with  that?”,  we  must  recognise  its  relevance  to  the 
priority  question.  (It  wasn’t  an  episcopal  sine  qua  non:  when  Keith 
Patrick  O’Brien  went  to  a Celtic-Rangers  match  with  the  then 
Moderator  as  an  ecumenical  statement,  O’Brien  gleefully  reported  that 
the  Moderator  had  to  explain  the  game  to  him.)  But  the  thesis  of  smaller 
numbers,  stronger  faith,  still  holds  good:  numbers  have  decreased  still, 
with  church  duties  (including  sacramental)  involving  more  and  more 
laity,  women  outnumbering  men  in  administration  of  the  Eucharist  to 
invalids  and  at  Communion  services  in  church,  men  reading  the  lessons 
and  leading  the  congregation  in  prayer  more  often  than  the  women. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council’s  call  for  a priesthood  among  the  laity 
has  been  realised  by  economic  necessity.  It  also  follows  that  the  clerical 
implication  of  Anderson-Ross  is  that  the  calibre  of  priest  has  sharply 
risen:  there  are  far  fewer  vocations  but  proportionately  far  more  real 
vocations.  Ireland’s  huge  numbers  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
priest  entering  their  calling  to  fulfil  the  social  ambitions  of  their 
mothers,  necessarily  reflected  itself  among  the  Irish-descended 
Catholics  of  Scotland.  Cleric  or  lay,  the  Scottish  Catholics  of  today  may 
be  fewer,  but  more  mean  what  they  profess:  there  are  few  reasons  today 
to  pretend  a religious  belie!  or  a priestly  vocation  one  does  not  possess. 
This  is  distinct  from  sexual  scandals  involving  paternity:  the  late  Bishop 
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Roddy  Wright  resigned  when  his  sins  in  this  regard  became  public,  but 
seems  to  have  entered  the  priesthood  on  a genuine  vocation.  We  all 
commit  sins  while  still  believing.  What  is  wrongly  called  “paedophilia” 
(there  is  no  love  in  it)  is  another  matter.  Any  priest  taking  sexual 
advantage  of  a minor  has  clearly  lost  his  vocation,  if  he  ever  had  one. 
Yet  as  Keith  Patrick  O’Brien  pointed  out  from  the  pulpit  when  the  first 
Irish  cases  became  public,  a laity  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  isolating  priest 
by  putting  them  on  pedestals  contributed  to  spiritual  warping.  The 
wholesale  withdrawal  from  Catholic  belief  in  Ireland,  partly  resulting 
from  these  scandals  (above  all  the  attempts  to  cover  them  up),  has  only 
faint  echoes  in  Scotland,  where  non-practice  of  religion  as  a rule  seems 
to  have  simpler  origins  of  mundane  preoccupations. 

Anthony  Ross  was  a convert,  bringing  a Highland  wisdom  as  well 
as  a multi-Presbyterian  inheritance  to  his  judgment.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  notice  the  dangers  of  family-induced  “vocation”  since  his 
own  family  had  been  bitterly  hostile  to  his.  Unlike  his  fellow-convert 
Anderson,  he  did  not  resent  the  Irish-dominated  image  of  Scottish 
Catholicism,  regarding  it  more  with  an  amused  engagement,  although 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  huge  Irish  totals  for 
religious  observance  were  more  dropsical  than  devotional,  and  were  on 
the  verge  of  collapse  (even  without  the  media  exposure  of  sexual 
malpractice,  largely  in  the  future). 

John  White’s  unpleasant  Irish  Race  crusade  (which  White  would 
obviously  have  thought  the  correct  word)  had  the  reality  that  many  Irish 
in  Scotland  in  the  years  before  the  Irish  Free  State  thought  ot 
themselves  as  migrants  more  than  immigrants,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  mentality  was  stronger  with  them  than  with  the  Irish  in  England 
or  Wales.  Seasonal  migration  from  Donegal  meant  that  the  Irish  in 
Glasgow,  Lanark,  Ayrshire,  etc.  gave  more  of  a self-image  as  temporary 
sojourners  even  when  their  residence  was  less  temporary  than  that  ot 
their  vocal  seasonal  compatriots. 

The  football  teams  with  Irish  association  called  themselves 
[Edinburgh]  Hibernians  and  Glasgow  Celtic,  names  not  replicated  south 
of  the  border.  Once  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  was  founded  in 
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Ireland,  Celtic  and  Hibernians  were  destined  to  be  boycotted  there  as 
players  of  a “foreign”  game,  but  most  Irish  in  Scotland  continued  to 
think  of  themselves  as  Irish  even  when  their  kindred  in  Ireland  wrote 
them  off  as  British. 

Certainly  many  Irish  from  1923  had  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
Scottish  identity  they  had  never  fully  adopted  as  yet.  Priests  in  Scotland 
were  often  ruthlessly  Irish  in  their  mindset,  and  preached  accordingly. 
Ironically  Glasgow  Rangers  supporters  were  if  anything  more 
unreconstructed  in  their  Irishness  since  they  were  still  within  the  same 
state  as  their  Protestant  Northern  Ireland  originators.  The  years  since 
1978  have  winnowed  this  tribalism,  and  the  appointment  of  Keith 
Patrick  O’Brien  as  the  first  Irish-born  Scottish  bishop  in  fact  signalled 
Scottish  Catholicism’s  confidence  in  its  identity.  O’Brien  from  the  start 
showed  he  had  learned  from  everyone’s  mistakes  in  Northern  Ireland. 
His  Scotland  thought  peace.  But  he  knew  as  well  as  his  coreligionists 
how  urban  Scotland  up  to  the  Papal  visit  of  1982  had  sometimes  shared 
discriminatory  employment  practices  with  Northern  Ireland,  the  killer 
question  as  a rule  being  “Where  were  you  at  school?” 

The  memory  of  this  evil  long  persisted,  Catholics  remembering 
their  martyrdom  inflicted  for  having  had  a Catholic  education, 
Protestants  regretting  the  generosity  of  the  Lloyd  George  government  of 
1918  in  recognising  and  subventing  Catholic  education.  The  Protestant 
historical  grievance  included  bitter  memories  of  wartime  employment 
of  draft-exempt  Irish  Catholics  moving  into  Scottish  jobs  left  vacant  by 
Scots  military  conscripts,  aggravated  by  conviction  of  general  Irish 
Catholic  sympathy  with  the  German-allied  Easter  Rising  of  1916;  Irish 
Catholic  anger  at  executions  of  the  Easter  insurgent  leaders  under 
military  tribunals  fed  Protestant  anger,  despite  the  overwhelming 
unpopularity  of  the  Easter  Rising  at  the  time,  in  minds  of  Irish  Catholics 
anywhere  in  the  UK. 

John  Buchan  faithfully  if  combustibly  reproduced  Glasgow 
Protestant  worker  resentment  in  Mr  Standfast  (1918),  chapter  4.  (Be  it 
remembered  that  what  may  be  his  greatest  novel,  Sick  Heart  River 
(1940),  culminates  in  possibly  the  most  beautiful  epiphany  of  Roman 
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Catholicism  ever  written  by  a Scottish  Protestant.)  The  same  complaint 
of  wartime  Catholic  usurpation  of  Protestant  jobs  was  audible  in 
Belfast,  minus  the  conscription  whence  all  Irish  in  Ireland  were  exempt, 
but  return  to  civilian  life  brought  pogroms  of  Catholics  from  its 
shipyards  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  apartheid  substate. 

Embittered  and  embattled  Scots  Protestants  writhed  in  the 
frustration  of  contrast.  Horror  stories  of  Black-and-Tan  and  IRA  raged 
their  way  back  to  Scotland  and,  repulsively,  each  ethno-religious 
football  following  grafted  the  cult  of  most  repulsive  sectarian 
valorisation  to  their  supportive  mouthings,  culminating  in  Glasgow 
Celtic  fans  singing  congratulations  to  the  Brighton  bombers  and 
Glasgow  Rangers  fans  jeering  at  Irish  sufferings  in  the  Great  Famine. 
(Plenty  of  Irish  Protestants  died  in  the  Great  Famine  also  but  nobody 
remembered  them,  any  more  than  they  remembered  Scottish  Catholic 
losses  in  the  UK  army,  although  some  of  the  best  soldier  narratives  of 
Word  War  I had  been  written  by  the  Lochleven  reservoir  navvy  Patrick 
MacGill.)  Such  grievances  were  carefully  husbanded  and  nourished  in 
Tory  and  Labour  interests  and  are  now  much  disowned  by  the  heirs  of 
the  profiteers,  but  they  have  the  positive  results  of  showing  the  vitality 
of  history  to  modern  Scottish  identity,  and  the  necessity  for  the  Scottish 
Catholic  Historical  Association  far  beyond  academic  limits. 

Scottish  Catholic  history  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  had  to  follow 
William  Robertson,  not  David  Hume,  to  look  back  to  two  great  Scots 
writers  of  history  who  are  all  too  readily  labelled  “Enlightenment"  for 
gift-wrapping  in  almost  identical  classification.  Hume  was  a 
philosopher  who  followed  Bolingbroke’s  notion  ot  history  being 
philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Robertson  was  a historian  who 
listened  to  what  the  sources  had  to  tell  him.  It  seems  unkind  to  so 
civilised  a man  as  Hume  to  argue  that  his  history  was  ultimately  of  the 
Rangers-Celtic  type,  knowing  the  answers  and  adjusting  the  story 
accordingly,  where  Robertson  found  answers  often  to  his  own  surprise. 
He  was  the  father  of  modern  Scottish  Christian  history  appropriately 
enough,  given  the  wreck  of  his  library  by  an  anti-Catholic  mob  in  1779, 
for  his  championship  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
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In  the  fullness  of  time  the  work  of  the  SCHA  produced  a Michael 
Lynch,  author  of  the  standard  history  of  Scotland  of  his  time,  and  a Tom 
Devine,  who  brought  socio-economic  history  into  the  service  of 
everyman.  Lynch  merits  likeness  to  John  Davies,  the  magnificent 
historian  of  Wales;  Devine  to  Roy  Foster,  the  magisterial  historian  of 
modern  Ireland.  But  Anthony  Ross’s  inheritance  went  far  beyond 
historiography,  and  his  fearless,  imaginative,  realistic  yet  compassionate 
pursuit  of  Scottish  identity  found  its  heir  - and  an  heir  extremely  vocal 
in  the  pride  of  his  inheritance  - in  a Church  of  Scotland  pastor  and 
professor,  the  Rev.  Willie  Storrer,  key  figure  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland’s  enabling  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Scottish  Catholic 
historical  identity  had  survived  dark  and  brutal  removal  from  Scottish 
identity  by  the  populist  Presbyterian  Scots,  by  the  conformist  Protestant 
English,  and  by  the  self-obsessed,  power-hungry  Irish.  Anthony  Ross 
firmly  placed  its  identity  at  the  heart  of  Scotland’s  and  its  eyes  on  the 
future  (how  much  he  would  have  applauded  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Ireland 
when  she  told  us  all  “to  bow  to  the  past  but  not  to  be  bound  by  it”).  He 
ended  “Development  of  Catholic  Community”: 

...  the  new  dangers  are  greater,  but  present  a more  exciting 
challenge  to  those  who  decide  to  remain  with  the  Church, 
convinced  that  that  is  where  they  must  attempt  to  put  into  practice 
Christ’s  teaching  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 

Willie  Storrer  would  hold  that  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  to  both  of 
them  it  was  above  all  the  Church  of  Christianity  (in  which  all  other 
churches  coexist,  dislike  the  fact  as  they  may). 

The  Catholic  historian  must  certainly  continue  to  supply  the 
necessary  expertise  which  religious  belief  bestows,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
great  renaissance  ol  Scottish  medieval  historical  studies.  She/he  will 
know  things  which  (as  that  illustrious  product  of  Scottish  Catholic 
history,  Sherlock  Holmes,  would  say)  are  easier  to  know  than  to  explain 
why  they  know  it.  Perhaps  she/he  has  now  lost  sight  of  the  advantage 
poverty  gave  to  earlier  Scottish  Catholic  historians,  notably  James 
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Connolly,  to  be  able  to  see  the  artificiality  of  worker  exploitation 
whether  by  nominal  ethnic  or  religious  sympathisers  or  by  self- 
consciously alien  employers.  But  the  solution  is  easy:  Connolly,  like 
Robertson,  holds  much  for  the  modem  reader  who  will  approach  him 
with  no  conviction  that  she/he  knows  before  reading  them  what 
profound  minds  of  the  past  have  to  tell  us. 

The  same  is  true  of  those  who  seek  to  interpret  the  Scottish  Catholic 
experience  through  literature,  or  whose  literature  reflects  it,  Compton 
Mackenzie,  Bruce  Marshall,  A.J.  Cronin  and  William  Mcllvanney  being 
obvious  figures  among  the  former,  and  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  in  the 
French  perspective  of  his  Napoleonic  stories  - the  best  historical  series 
of  short  stories  yet  written  - in  the  latter  case.  But  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  historians  are  alike  in  being  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion,  and  badly  have  we  honoured  those  bounds:  that 
we  look  for  the  beam  in  our  own  eyes  before  denouncing  the  mote  in 
our  neighbour’s,  that  our  forgiveness  by  God  is  dependent  on  our 
forgiveness  of  others,  that  we  must  love  one  another  or  die.  If  we  keep 
Our  Ford’s  principles  at  the  forefront  of  our  minds  we  will  be  better 
historians  and  better  Christians  until  we  realise  that  both  are  ultimately 
synonymous. 

It  will  be  easier  for  us  to  recognise  in  one  another  the  extraordinary 
similarity  of  our  beliefs  in  our  differing  Christian  traditions,  and  our 
equally  extraordinary  similarity  of  mind:  that  our  sufferings  (and  all  the 
Christian  denominations  of  Scotland,  one  way  or  another,  have 
suffered)  are  the  sufferings  of  us  all,  that  Patrick  Hamilton 
(memorialised  on  TV  by  Anthony  Ross)  and  John  Ogilvie  both  died 
martyrs  for  the  Christ  in  whom  they  believed,  that  suffering  also 
deepened  fatalistic  responses  among  us  so  that  Scotland’s  Protestants 
turned  so  often  to  Calvinism  and  Scotland’s  Catholics  (less  consciously) 
to  Jansenism  partly  as  means  to  deny  one  another’s  salvation.  "Abel  is 
Cain’s  brother  and  breasts  they  have  sucked  the  same,’  wrote  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  in  “The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland ”,  and  which  was 
Abel?  which  was  Cain?  let  Hamilton  and  Ogilvie  tell  us!  Nor  can  any  of 
us  deny  the  Christianity  spoken  by  countless  non-Christians,  Scotland, 
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for  all  of  its  tiny  vastness,  does  not  hold  all  the  mansions  of  our  Father’s 
house.  A Hugh  MacDiarmid  or  a Norman  MacCaig  may  tell  us  truths 
lacking  in  a Pope  or  a Moderator.  In  all  our  work,  let  us  follow  Pope 
Benedict  XVI’s  opening  words  in  his  sublime  Jesus  of  Nazareth: 

Everyone  is  free,  then,  to  contradict  me.  I would  only  ask  my 
readers  for  that  initial  goodwill  without  which  there  can  be  no 
understanding. 
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